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.INTRODUCTION . | 



Kenneth E.. Wyatt 
Georgia State University 



*0n. April 27> 1979, a i1)pw feature was\lntroduced into the ^EC pro-am- 
at the 57th- Annual International Convention in Dallas, Jexas'l/ A group 
. of some of the most prominent ^special educators in the United States 
^ sat aroufid. a large table in the center of Ballroom C, Surrounding, 
this table a broad representati on of . the CEC membVship were seated\ 
They were'drawn to the roundteble to-hear a di-scussion of predetermined 
. tissues of concern, to -CEC as an organization ajid to the-^ield of ' 
special education in general.' . * . ' - 

■. -jy - . '■'r ■■ ■■ ■■ 

Parti cipan>ts \ ' 

^ Approximately 15 individuals comprised.- the group around t^e table. In. 
\addition to the current. Presi,dent, President-Elect, and Vice 'President 
m^EC, there were also an^ Impressive collection of. Past Presidents 
and Wallin Award winners, including William Geer, Romaine Mackie, 
Jame^ Gallagher, Merle Karnes, Harrie Selznick, Maynard Reynolds, John 
Kid^d, Samuel Ashcroft, Phil ip Jones,, and. Harold Perry. ' , 

' ■ ■■ .. . ' * ' . .». " 

Purpose ' ' ■ ' 

The rationale for establishing the Statesmen's Roundtable, an acti\/fty • 
which<- is expected to become, a permanent feature of the annual CEC con^ 
ventioni, was multidimensional. The observation has. frequently been' 
made that just about the time a CEC 'president learps enough to make ': ' 
the maximum epntribution to the organization, his' or her; tferm of office 
^comes to 'an end. The way in .which , CEC, is organized dictates that pa^t 
presidents ha^^e Tittle or no functiohal role in thfe governance and. are* 
seldom in a. position to make., a lignificant impact on the'groy/thvand' ;- 
development of the. organization to which they once gave 50 much of ' 
their time and personal effort. Such iijdi vi'duals , together with the 
.Wallin Award winners, represent a resource that CEC can ill afford to 
, -squander through, neglect'. They comprise a pool -of some* of the finest 
^ minds in special education, who have already demonstrated a commitment 
to CEC and a willingness to. serve its interests. 
. ■ • ' ' « t> . 

The advantage to CEC o-f such a g6\iering' is obvious . The-va1\je-; 
of bringing ■togel:her in one place, at ohe tiftie,va-group of individuals 
with t.hisjevel of experience, expertise, and professional competencq,, 
V is beyond /estimate; The opportunity to focus this, rich source 6f pro- 

fessiorial capital bn 'issues of immediate concern to the field of 
^.special education and to the membership "of CEC was felt "to be of saffi- 
/ Vci en t\ importance to warrant -it's tnstigation in DaUas . ^Pla^ns were*, 
made ^0 repeat the Statesmen's Rowndtable, at ^1 1. .future conventions 



or until, th^ partki.pants themselves' feel lt h.as outlived tts use-' 
fulness. In; this way, the group can^mgintaiiT at' least a limited • 

•n V^^ ^*"yolve"ient with CEC for- as long, as they like*^ and they ' 
will be assured a. place on the convention program whenever, and^for 
^s loi^ as, they care to-participate. 



Proces^ . . . . ' 



The format for the. first Roundtable. called for three of the States- 
men to suggest topics and prepare short papers on a variety of rele- 
vant ..issues.., It was decided that two of these would deal with con- , 
eerns cotnmpn to the field of special education, and the third would 
.deal with an issue of .specific . con.Cerh to' current or future directions 
tor CEC as an organization. During the Rqi^jndtable' session, after each • 
paper was read, the remaining participants" - all of whom had reviewed 
IJ^PaP^Prior to .the convention - were' called u»on for their coftiments. 
.iheSe coMents were sometimes in. conflict with tRe position tajcen in 
• the papers, .«iTd at other times tended to. support or. expand upin the 
concepts contained in the presentation. At the conclusion of the ' - 
Reactions to the paper, ingestions or conments from members 'of the • 
^udience were'also entertained. The entjrd proceedings ^were audio- ' 
j|iped for 'inclusion in» this publication. . . - ^ 

.. As a first attempt the "Ro.undtable ir] Dallas can onjy be classi- 
fied as..a suGtess. The hatureof the, issues presented, 'the quality 
. of the papers, and the discussicJn wh'ich grew from the topics proved 

to. be both stimirlatin^ and instructive. At the Conclusion of the 
r Roundtab.ley the participants mad^ suggestions' for future topics and 
discussed ways for the activity to gen&rate even more impact in the 
years to come.: . ■.■ 

' ■ . ' « ' ■■ ■■•.»■.. 

Positions " • . I 



The first. paper, presented by Dr. James Gallagher, is both^tim^ly 

and provocative. He points out 'that. the importance of early child- ' 

;hood years in the development of exceptional -chi Idren .has been Well' 
underst-ood by^ speciaTeducators for many years . The preyentivel val ue 

.of early childhood programs is stressed^ artd concern is expressed by 
Dr. Gallagher that such programs have not been .developed as fast as " ^ 
or to .the .extent that he feels is. warranted. .He outlines the structural 
problems presenting barriers to. the establishment of early childlhood. ' 
programs and, finally, he calls for, munidisciplinary approaches to ' 
the problem with CEC assuming the leadership in initiaJbi^^fia broid- 
reaching* interdisciplinary planlfor exvteatot-preschooT'pr^^ 

.hflndirapppfliiitilld^n. • ' - ^ k . y . ™^ i.^ . 



. ^ Dr. Maynard Reynolds' paper addresses. the probli^ms "associate! 
with categorizing. exceptional children and w-ith tying the fundinc 
to children who are.. identified with a labeJv He advocates .instead 
the fundi n-g of personjriel or programmatic units which Woulcl have 
great- •riexibiTi.ty in del fyer.ing services, to all gianfier of high risk • 



i. ■ " .«» 

I . ■■■■ . . ■■ . ■. 



children. 'His paper, suppoi^ts Dr. Gallagher' s-. in that it pr^bmotes 
the cpncept'of .early interyention as a preventive measure. Dr. ' 
Reynolds speaks of a br'oader mission for special educators and. .. 
s'tr^ses the' need to Sahara special education's resources with 
regular education by distributing." fundus on' a systemic basis*. WiSth- 
out question-; Dr. Reynoldfe' paper was the most 'controversial and . 
.generated t^e' greatest an/ount of discussion within the group 

In Dr. Samuel Ashcrpft^s paper,' he discusses a new internation 
role for CEC. •Establi'sKfing a basis in the- goals dstabl i shed- for the 
III ternatitinal. Year of tWe (Shield, he outlines some ♦{iremises relative 
to CEC's. international Hole. Referring to some activities that 
were suggested during tile First World Congress: on Future Special 
Education ^nd reported in the CEC publ ica.tioti International Per- 
spectives on Future Special' Education (Fink, 1978), Dr. Ashcroft 



goes on to recommend 11 
. These .proposals provide 
' into the. international 
'leadership. 



Prognosis 



proposals he believes CEC should consider. ' 
a blueprint for CEC's increased, movement < 
aren^ in^^hjch it migljt assume a position of 



Those. of us' who were prtivi leged- to observe and participate/in the. , ' 
first of .the Statesmen's RoundtabHes are impressed wfth the potential 
It holds in providing insight and direction to CEC in the future. 
'The identification of areas in which CEC might purs^^ue research grants 
or develop publications that might have 'long term'beaefit fo»^ the 
general membership of CEC'is a^^stinct possibility. For CEC to be 
of ^maximum benefit to .all of 'its members, it must remain on -the 
cutting edge qf hew developments in special education. It' must, 
move in.to a proactive stance relative to professional activities , 
rather than continually reacting to° activities initiated by govern- 
mental, parental, or, otiie.r interest gr*oups. Harnessing ±he know- 
ledge and wisdom'of our past leaders through the Stateslftn'.^ 'Round- ^ 
table, is one way to accomplish this goal. ' ' 

We ar9«»highly pleased with oi/r first efforts in this respect. 
As future Rau0dtables are held, we expect that the, process. w'i Tl be- 
come- moi^e, refined and the ultima te- benefit ■'wi 11 increase. The reader 
is invited to review thfe papers and the. dialogue presented at the 
Dallas Roundtable. As .future Rouhdtables occur, ^VAS' hopeil« that\ 
you will have'tlte opportunity to observe in person and perhaps to 
contribute to an understanding of the issues raised. , , . •. 



CATEGORIZING 'CHILDREN AND FUNDS 

Maynard C. Reynolds * 
- University of Minnesota 



The .Challenge ' .* • ' ' 

*•. '■' * . ■ * > ■ ■ 

Although for some- purposes it obviously is necessary for special 
.fiducators to classify and group chiidrei;i and to prepare teachers 
•foV categorical fuhctions, we have- distorted those purposes in /' 
recent decades- and, as 'a resul t, we'now Vace problems of major 
dimensibns . However well. meaning we may have been, oljr irrational 
»ways of classi.fying» group'ing, tracking, and- categorizing children, 
have created mounting problems that promise major difficulties" in the 
near future if we do hot change them., flobbs (1975) Warned that 
nfcthiihg less than the "futures 'of children" are at stake in the ^ , 
ways we. classify them; I would add that nothing' less than the . 
future of the. field of special -education, incl uding its 'prof essionaj 
"structures such as CEC, is threatened by the ways. we treat the 
interacting .problems of pupil glassification and. funding. 



The Purpose of Classification ^ 

, '^Tlie diagnosis and classification, of children in the schools* ought ' <. 
^ to be done explicitly and efficiently, for instructional purposes- 
only^ Unhappily, we still observe many .procedures which, while\^ 
conducted in the school's ,^ seetn oriented to nonschoot piurposes. The' 
objective of diagnosis and classification in the schools ought to 
be'.a«sign.ing students to ^ropriate curricula and instructional 
»' s/stems. In other words , The careful study .of children is Vritical 
■ to forming a basis of understanding so that we can teach .them 
corfipetently. Ultimately, the accountability tests in the. schools, 
ouglit to be directed/toward two related elements: W^is the child well 
understood?. Was he competently^ught? , . ^ ' 

^ Teachers are employed ta make a difference in the development' 

of chil(^ren. Thus, we always have in mjnd differences in outcomes 
depending upon instruction. We'are concerned with 'making choices 
about how to proceed instructional ly and. it'is in these choices that 
diagnosis ancT classification should enter. -This concern has little 

-Q. to dcrjitji the place , wheye students are educated (e.g. , special .' 
• /■ class /nain stream)- but a great de.arl-to do With whether they r^eceive 
.intensive /instruc^tion, af modified cuiaricul um, or-.some special fonA 
of education. There is a Contradiction between the traditioinal ^ 
special education-iiVeoccupation with, the diagnosis and x:lassifi edition 
of children^by handicaps and/th'o practice of making educational 

^. diagnoses that may involve Jittle attention, to handicaps - at least 
in the cases of children who- show, oply mild or m^erate degrees of 
exceptionality.!^ 
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The Limits of present Systems of. CJa'sstfipatibn 



s ot ^res 

'The fact. is ouW systems of tlassificH'ion fall far short of-what \ 
is •needed according to. the criterisk I have beeh suggesting,. The . . - . 

tradiffionai categories (blind, deaf, mental ly/retarded,. mental ly - •* 

iTl),' which can be* traced to the nijieteehth century asy^lums of ' • 
' E-ttrope,-defil t mainly with persons who have severe or dis*tinct handi- 
caps. However; they >iave been expanded to include persons with ' ; 
lesser. dqviationsi (harjd of hearing, .partial ly sighted, educable 
mentally retarded, enrotidnally disturbed) arid extended* to ve.rfy '" i 
indistinct, residual categories (e.jg. ^ learning disabilities) fjor • ' 

persons y^ho are not responding to ordihar^ instruction in the common 
schools. * / . . . ' I • 

■ ■ .'■ • . ■/ ^ ^ . ^ l-.^ 

^ , . - "•' The new.ei« categories vary-frpm-ptaoe to plare, from time to . . ^ 

/ . time, and even wifn the* Hours he day. For example, in some . • * . ' 

.* . states«whole sehool^-are organized for brain injured children, »bu.t * *, " 

.. in Minnesota we have nor\e of them; and you wi>T rec*lT..the omirfousjr '■. , • , : 

* ... ^ ^le o.f'^the 1969 report of the President'? Committee on Mentai^^- .', 
• Retardation: "Tfie Six Hour Mental ly Retarded Child." Burton Blatt ' ' * \ 

t,ells us of the rubber band approaches to defining. mental retardation; 
► • ~ incidence was .reduced by half intone evening in'^a smoke filled room. 

. , . Many speciSl educator^ and political leaders ,seem to take the ■> ^ 

. • categories .very seriously as if they V&ill.ly '''c.arve nature at .its • „ 

. ". joints.'; All over the country school buses'-pass^each other on ' ■■■<■ V * 
■\ • dusty country roads and busy urban streets, at high expense, Jk) 
( • , deposit tlass1fi,ed, children! at EMl^,"%D, or NIEH «ldss*s. Ttie more , .* * • 

* * - children founds and cUssifUd in the various categories at local . . , ' ^ * 
school levels, the TOre- money they receive' from^tate and federal ' \ ' 

. ■ offices. 'Much of this activity, is of doubtful me'rit! - ' * ' 

■ ' • • ■ I • ' ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ » 

Li's.ten' tb thg M ^sagesU ' \^ * - . • ' • , . 

* ^ fTow can the [nessage th%t we need to change bp:. heard more clearly?. x3 
^ ■ , Consider; if Jou will , our embarrassment when Congress requested 
- ; \ ^ definition of/'Learning Disa])ility." A "trial balloon" formula 

was produced as a tentative response but it exemplified all the ♦ 
problems of basing educability statements on IQ. plus an equation 
for calculating discrepancy. 'The finaT solution is, perhi^s, eygn : 
more -problematic: Every school system calculates the djscrepeincy 
.iVi its own way.' We ought to consider serfously whether the onus for 
, s£ich discrepancies should be placed on the psychologists who set 
too high expectations for children's performances or ori /^he chil^iren - 
who do not Jive up to such expectations. Special educators charge 
into each such situation like ja Seventh Cavalry ready, to repair ' . .. 
the discrepancy.. But they do so several years, too late; the. tragedy . | 
y . has already occurred. We are investing oiir money and energies, in 
learn-mfl disabilities after the fact; that is, when the .chi.1 dren^ 
^ aTready[^hj(ve experienced long,, discouraging periods Of serious- " . 
failure'in the schools. . We should have intervened earl ier, ye-t we 
could not because the traditional 'labeling and funding proceksses 
do not s6rve preventive purposes.' . ' ^ ' , . 
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Considet the Ca1(ifot:ni.a case .t^^egardi.ng the classiffcation of 
Black children as ."edc^c^ble 'TDerttally ijetarded": the .c6urts ruled ^ • 
out. use of the usual testing, niethofls. by which rpinority groupV • • . > 
children have\been. classified as retarde,dx Or consider .the big^i^ities, 
where the lEP preparati-oH rate is low .des.pite the f aft' that; ift .some 

• sc+iools, ntor.e tharv half of th? children probably could, meet the . . 
; el.igibil ity tests in the common -handicap categories* The lives a o.d-' 

, school progranis of children probaHDly are in disorder in the big 
•cities more 't)wn anywhere -else, -SpeciaT .education secvites sli3p>ly '. 

^^ar^eV not-reaching enough of these children. This-situatipn* results, 
perhaps, from the contradictory cond^iticfn that no adijiinistirator( - 
survive if he .or she. pins tradjtionaKspecial. education label .c, 

* increasing numbers of -^Joor and minority group children; 'yet.'admin: 
istrators free^uently earn more jpd'ne^ for their schools tf such 
label ing^ccurs. . . . - 



can 
on 



" 'Consider the? "growing problem'-th'at i*n m'any .states v^as/we l]barn , 
tQ serve handicapped students in mainstrfeam s.ettin^s, regulations * 
^ dictate, the cutoff of special education jiinds.. .We must^ace the , 
"question of '.Why regular educatO):s shou,1 d .aegbtiate- new ai^angements ' 
- with^special educators --as seems iiievitable under Public Law 94-142 
whenr'all the special funds must go elsewhere. -We will have, to • 
deliver dollars if We want to continue our imp'act on regular eckica- . . 
tion! \ • ■ • 

These examples illustrate, my argument tl^t the categoriJ:al 
^ ipprpeches are' not standing up. Funding systems a'ntl teacher .\ 
^education programs , that 'are, rigidly base'd on.t;he extended categories • 
have become^ part of the problem .rather.'than a part of the solution. 
The ord rule, of the profes'sions - "/irst, do* no harm^ - is b^ilig 
violated in the ways we dp' otn* work ^-kAI most everywhere,, teachers 
and adifiiinistratbrs are frustrated by the"c"lass1f ication and funding 
systems. we use' and the'ir' cal 1 for refoVjn> is wdantingiy 



. Some Approaches to SoV^ti'ons . ' ' * ^ . . ^ • ' ' 

We shouTU have ho. great, difficulties, I believe, in continuing ' > • • 
our categorical approach to children .who are totally 'bl ind, profoundly 
deaf i. severely .retiarded, . and multiply handicapped. Suth children . \ 
require iinterventions 'j instruction) that are distinct and , highly ' 
, specialized. As we. learn to think in ATI (aptitude-treatment-interaction) 
terms; we. recognize clearly that such* stjjdents ..need to be idenltifii^d / 
and given special izedfefCis of instruction. It is ajso clear'that 
some of the people Who offer 4nstructii3n to children in these categories" 
will need to.lje* trained for careers in highly specialized work, s-uch 
as>teaching language to t|ie*deaf o£x.inobi]ity ,to the blind, the* . : * . . . 
/traditional classification .schemes in the^e domains make good educa-. . ' ^ 
.tio/ial sense. \ - ' ' ' ' * ■ 

. :a f .t ; ■■ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ^ i;* 

The same cannot be said of students who fajl into^the extended 
<.ci/ residual categories. Th many such cases, the children's "fexcep- ' . 
tjpnalitT€:s;- i're' of less importance than their other characteristics 
i'n decisions on curricii>lum arid instructional . modes.. "The diagnostic 
and; treatment problems among, these' children bear only .1 imi ted" relations, . 
to the.traditiona.1 categori Ations of, for exampler'edu<;able retaV-ded, 



♦tard of hearfng. emotionally disturbed, or learning disabled. We do 
not have a " suf ficien,t knowledge base to justify aM thd trouble and ' ,. 
expense, of' delivering stich children to separate places by category , 
•fAr instruction by teachers trai.ned by category. * 

'VWh'at Can. We Do? ' * . 

' • r . ■■ . . . ' ^ , 

What I ..think' we must, do is summarized, as follows: * 

T> Continue the specialized t.rarlning and deployment of specialists 
■' ..in the education of deaf ;b1 ind, "and severely/multiply .handi- 
capped children. 'Present patterns, in tf^p field of^speech- 
language pathology a \so should be\cor\tinued. This recommendatTOri 
assumesythat deaf, blind, 'and multiply handicapped children and ' 
those with major speech problems will contipue to be identified 
. by category, as will their , special teachers be. . ' ; 

, - ' ... 

2. Generic special, educators who are expert in diagnosis a*nd 

' . intensive forms of instruptidn in 'the basic skills should be 
.trained in cons uftatiQp processes so they. can be deployed in a 
.decentralized marjner throughout school systems. They would work 
'both directly (with children) and- indirectly, (through consulta--. 
tion with teachers) in cases of chil.dren who are n^t responding 
we-ll^to existing^ forras of instruction. S^jch children would not 
be labeled in the traditional ways. Thfs corps pi generic special 
educators would need to be backed up by -special i^e'd consultants/ 
..scholars, in sUch. fiel-ds as psychology, behavior analysis, educa-,- 

, t-ional audiblogy, and speech-language pathology. ■ • .. ' * 

■ ■ ■■ ' . ■ 

3. ' ^S.pecTal 'educator.s should be de'ployed for much ea'rl'ier help to 

such exceptional children as the blind, deaf, or muUijply^ 
handicapped, and, also, those children who sfiow- tncipient signs 
, of difficulties"- who are Tioyt responding Well to ord.inar-y learning, 
situations. The deployment wou'ld-. inc J ude work "in homes as ,jwell 
as in formal .^school situations, jind the latter definitely shbyl-d 
ijicl,iide. c-ollaborafrive •arrangemen'ts with regular teachers^" Special 
educators sho,uld spend ,(jiore time studying and treating the . children 
■ "v^ho are not res pdnding well to^the initial phases of instruction 
V in aead^mic- s-kill areas. Chil'3re.n served in our ea.nly education 
' settings should not be categorized or labeled in traditional ways; 
they cou1.d be chaj^acteri^ed, perhaps, as "at risk"_in some sense. 

• - - ^ ^ . * 

4. We Should work" hard to establish statistical bases. for account- * 
ability ^n special education as an. alternative to child labeling 

\ systems. .. For example, we shoujd create s^fems" that demonstrate 
• statistically that 'the d"e ploy rent of. special educators "at the 

priniary level khool programs results in reducing the rate of "'.^ 
,v . learning problems." 'These; statistics would reveal the faltacy of • ■ 
' . waiting, until: the children become full, blown casualties who can . • ' 
be^labeled and/Supported by categorical -funds. This ^reconmenda- 
tion should make it possible* to deal with" "high, ris.k'' populations ^ 
^"^ ^ at Tfearly ^i Idhood .|ev^)s where. we rightly are quite reluctant to, /, 
label children. ' . • • , » v 



^. vie should worjf toward developing and funding plans that focus * 

\on school systems, when'Tt is approprtafe, rather -'than dn .the . 
. • • . clinical idewtificat^n of children. For example, if a large 
. city- schoo,! shows a high percentage of children in difficulty, 
• • we should advocate something like an "lEP'^ for the whole school. 
This approach would channel' special education money on the basis 
.of needs Identified at systems level . If- it seems inappropriate 
for all special' education/problems to-be considered c-linical • ♦ 
.■ . rather than systemic, and I argue that it is inappropriate, then 

^ ' why do we hot support better and more appropriate ways to use 

special edacatibn funds.fy •. • 

♦ ■ I ■ ■ ' , ■ 

V ■ * . 

6:-^ We should shift attention away from the'^'indi vidua 1 child as ~ 
the funding, unit. Emphasis on the labeled individual as funding 
unit reads to the "bounty hunt" and enclave mentality by which 
you get more ,t)foney ^f6r waiting for lots of casualties' and then 
o . • segregating theln. . Instead, special education funding sHbuld 
move either. ta personnel or to. programmatic units. 'We must re- 
-Mocate the tPiggering^mechahisin on special .education dollar flow 
. to a unit o'ther than chT*ld-in-labeled-category so .that special " 
• •-^educators can be deployed in preventive as wel 1 as" remediaT/ 
^ com^nsatory functions and strong support systems can be created- 
for exceptional student?, wherever they are served. Only then 
.. ^ will we he-able to. provide the full range of services that ex- ' 
ceptional students require.- • • ' .. 

I believe that if we do^not male something lik-e' the proposed' 
Rinds .of changes in the categorizjng/lableing-o'f children and in'our*' 
categorical fun^.ng systems, it is quite likely that°*special education 
WI N be forced back" to something like its nineteenth qentury nple: . 
serving only, blind, deaf, seriously-retarded, and' multiply . hanclicapped 
youngsters. We mU have lost our opportunities 16 carry out our 
.•broader mission - improving education for a broader clientele and 
,movih5 toward a unifie^l, total school system that has the accommodati vi 
power to deal with the full range of human differences. 
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DISCUSSION' 



• '\. Dr,>S^muel Ashcroft ; Maynard' s' 'dj-scussl^n-^of the aptitude trealtwnt 

; • interaction concept is -an i-mpqrta^nt one. I w^UJld" like to make a / 

' plea for .social pol icy research in this a'rea tt)- provide the* infor- ^ ^ " - 

' ^ matioh we heed for changing our behav.ior,''particuiarly in leglsla-. * * 
tivfi matters. There has been wisdom iivn^ii 'drastically amendi'ng 

r • , Public Law 94-142 6\^er the past;3 years, ffut r think now th^ time . 

. .-. has -come whep that* legislation »could be substantial ly imp;royed by v . , 

r; .. ' '"^Opr modification.' . Congress* needs s-ocial policy research and models s 

■ • to exanliri^ that will enable it to modify; this 'legrslation in ways 

t^iat woDld ;be. responsive to <he important constructive criticisms • ^ 
I' • Maynard .has" r.aised. V * ■ , ■ .'^ ; . . ' , -s^ 

Dr.. Romaine Mackie : Everywhere in the country there is a great surge 
_ of interestjn instruction. But Lfind people have different thi"n^s " 

on their mjnd whep they talk about good^ instructional programs. In 
• ■ . " some schools on^y reading, writing, and arithmet%c af^e emphasized. . ^ 

' r V Instruction has to be^^xtr^ely varied td meet the needs of cMldren 

in this country.. ; -.i . / ^" ' ■ ■ ^ ' ' - -^ ■•. 

. - 'I - , I- aTti especiSiOly concerned about g/tting ito the emotionally dis- • 

. t\jr.bed children. We are presently, doijg a disservice to the$e children*. 

•• . .look at the. newsfjapers, Look^at the iuvejiilel going to. c'burt. I > ' - ' 

^ . V we have to .construct' cyrricul urns 'that will hold th'e interest,, " . ' 

. ' . of thesfi children'. In addition, we have a great deal of adjusting 

■ , ' to do for man)* mirror ity childre/i if school is going^'to be interesting 

.... * for them and not. spiT).ething they merely tolerate, • • . 
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J|vi1ip Jofi^' :\..On^ ol^'the hangups, that we' have h8d tn the f-feld . 
for^rnany yeari is that^the basis ot^sp§ti*l educ,ation fundi rig unfor* 
*- tunately has dictatecj th'e Grganizatiooajrpatte.rnr ^^his, is* not so in 
' " . general education. 'Tor exanjple* wi thin the various states even' ' 
vhoi/gh- th^y have a singlev'state aid System, a; lot Of organizational'.', " 
..^ pat't0rns develop at the local level/in-iTranyldifferent ways. They 
^ • may hjarVe schools with Grades X thfougJi-8 and high schobls with gradfes. 
' through 12.. Jhey may have middle schools, primary Schools, inter- ■ 
/ ^ .mediate schools, and so -Qp.'* ,F>^Qfn that standpoint general education /v 
' is way ahead of us. Thej( do nq^ let th*e 'funding mechanistn dictate ; 
how they operate. This. means that we^dd*not necessarily have to label ' 
\ . beyond the pointHf obtainiig the f uncling* The organizational- structure 
• that we devel'op^at the local levels i's probably the' key factor. When . 
• .you describe the organ iz^ational structure on the state forms maybe you 
I labei.it something thatyo'u'actually prefer nojt to call it. j But 
... , . thcHt\ is your trigger, your mechanism, for gettin-^ the funding. This <^ 
, ,,is*.a fact that has. epos sled my mind many times. •. ' ' 

It also t'ielates to the issue pf educating children in the least „ 
restrictive or most p^roductive.'erivironment. Many people jnisinterpret 
' that Goncgt^t' by believing a mainstream prograip can be ftffered 
at a^ lesser cost than a special class. Consequently, groups of children 
'are place'd-wi thin regular education programs. The number of students 
"served, by "one* professional staff member increases four-or five-fold. . .. 
Some teachers "really cannot address the individual needs of that many 
"children, whjch is what the law is. all about. When we seTve students' 
in t;h^, leaSiF restrictive; most 'productive environment we may indeed > 
be .spending more on each child because it is an add on Ser\yce\ 

Sometimes we ar^ in a situation where we merely disperse children. 
TO c^certain extent we hide their category, and we do allow them to 
mix^wfth nonhandi capped youngsters.' But I am afraid the tragedy is\ 
going' to hit us again. If we do not |)rovide for their specia^l and 
unique, needs, we may get back students who are more of a pr^oblerfl 
then. we sent. in. I think we have to be very, careful w that regard 
and make certain. we do attend to the individual, needs Of children as 
-opposed tp the systems approaches that are developed in school districts. 

Ms! Parthenia. Smith : Mo^t of us in education have a tendency to, forge! 
that there are other fundi pg soul^^s that can be integrated into our . 
educational system. The arts .ha,ve grants, the- coll egjfes Jiave grants, 
and there are many other noneducational |>rograms that could-bolster 
• education. We have to look.at all s'uppo|;'t programs. Generial *educa- 
^ti on people are doing this,'ifnd I' think we in special, education have 
^to doMt alsoi for preventjotj^ alone-, if for (no other reason. We ne^d 
to find agencies wliere there, is money and dewelop programs to prevent 
handicapping conditions.- If we ftiake our •'re5fearch available to people * 
outside the educational community, it will call attentton to the need' 
ta. ease some of the economic and social .factors that are contributirvg 
to hancli capping conditions. The educjitiona^l cpmmup-ity is not the only 
source' that can provide funding for* these studies. - ' • • 
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Mr MHacold/ Perry r We cdn get too-^mug as educators about the great" * • 
siervices.wejwf'ovide/cttlld.ren In this' na.tion.» We pn^-jceduce^this smug- ' 
•ness by Jinking back to .the fy ears, not top fat: removed whefTnpst. 6f, >>' 
- th/^serv.ices" were instigated' by parents^-and t?arpnt youps.*^. •UrTfortuaately; 
X rimi^td'day, at Jea^t '5'r^rtiy area, that thei^e is- -a .great. 'deal of conrVw . 
pi a,cency 'c^nd pass.iyi^ that exists imong.pat'enti- and parrent gcoups. 
I *do riot know why'. .Amehow we ar^ goi'ng to have to join' rahks-Vith . r * 
parents and make them real i;fe that they can' do mljch' inore^ than they have 
been doing of late. At tfie same tinfe'we hdv6 to stim.ula.te i^ents and' 
get them to come on and get with >t and share the •responsibiTity ot * > 
providing appropriate services . ' ..^ .,. * . * ' . 

W/i, Merle Karnes : „It se,ems that the- di*Jemma' we are in now'^is making . 
us a little schizophrenic. In early childhood education we think, of 
where the child is developmental ly,^ha;t his needs are.-.^nd how we can 
best match .the educatioipal experiences with' these- spec i>apYieeds . , And ' , 
then a.11 of^a sudden someone says- how mar^ mentally retarded children 
.do you have'? How many partially sighted? If we /io not categorize or 
'olassify these, children -our funding is in jeopardy. I da not kjiow how * 
we are going. tC( get out of this di.lemma,. If we want funds, we are 
going to have to identify the children by specific categories. Other- 
wise, our fundi'i^g. agencies .(especially 'legislators) may not believe us,- 
We are in a 'particularly serious dilemma in early childhood education. - 
We talk about the least restrictive environment and about worki*ng with ~ 
children^'when they are most pliable and flex^Ble. But we have no^ early 
childhood progt;ams beginning at birth for nonhandicapped cliildren. In 
effect, we segregate special , children by labeling them a's handicapped 
preschoolers . ' • 

' * ' "* ■ " ■ . ■' . 

I cim^very concerr>ed about mainstreaming for handicapped children. 
•We have moved so fast that we do riot have. some of the answers as to how 
to facilitate Education in the least restri&tive environment. ' In the 
first place we all know tha^ special educators, unless they have had 
intensive inservice training o,iC hav^ gon^' back to school, have not be^ 
trained to interact with regular classes as consultants. It is a 
frightening- situation for regular teachers because they do not know 
how to program for handicapped children.- There are times we lean^over 
backwards trying. to take*the stanc6 that the$e children are not handi- 
capped at all because we are so afraid of categorizing. We need to 
clarify what our working relationship should be for' special educators 
and regular teachers, in order to pfi(bgram appropt^iately for these children. 
I certainly make a..plea for more research in,.the'area of developing 
techniques and procedures for helping all teachers facilitate main- 
.streaming, so ,that it does not jeopardize the learning of- nonhandicapped 
children, bgt on 'the; Other hand, enhances the- learning of, handicapped 
youngsters.. ' ' '. • 

We need to. constantly i^mprove teacher training in our* institutions 
of higher learning and we need 'intensive inservice for (!)ersonnel in the. 
public schools. . ■ ' ■ ' ' ' . , 

■ . . i ■■' ■ ■ ■ > 



Dr% RflynDlds' Comments. : I appreciate th^ Responses. ' THere aV-e some* / 
real .is-suesj here, and itiis good to 4:alk. about tf>em:^ .Events* a^e occurrir/c 
ver.y rapidly. ^Children are^cortiing out of their special' enclaves and- / 
they atje.mo\/infl intor lesrs restrictive, arrangements. i*The special 6chool/s*^ 
"are being, fttised ddwn.> They* are «hot like they used to-be'. The speciaV 
classes are not' what thfey used^^to *be. We do not own children! y., 

' . - . ' , - : , ■■ V. ■ ■ , " [ ; .| 

• ^.However,- v/9 re in a position to tfegotiate new relatiorrships. It 
•seems to me-t}|at somfe of ycrti are saying that special* educators will be 
employed pnly when we have youngsters in s.peci-fic .categories. If ^u 
are going to wait until Ithey are classified, yqu are not. facing up to' 
the^declining Vate of lEP's in the big cities,' and the. resentment and, ^ 
resistance of the^ minority comrfiunity in having their children labeled." 
You have to fac^ the problems. I get impatient witk the administrator^ 
••■^ says, "Well, give me the money r recognize 'there are lots of • 
prb;b,Teflis. We have to face up to" same basic conceptual problems or 
otherw;i.s%«.we 'are on a very short journey. ' . V . • 

„ >>. ■" ' ■.■ '.' -.' ■ , '• V 

. Is specia.T education going to>wait to begin services only after 
chi>dren are placed in categories? . -^re we not going to 'make contribu-' 
tions-Hn the early programs where children live at risk? Is special • 
eduGdti on ^ going to stay out of that?- We have to get . in there and . 
think through and renegatiate our relationships. The traditional " 
point at which we^ initiate intervention - the child in a clinical 
sense being, labeled - is reaUy not going to, work. 

Spebvar educators have'^ contribution to make in early education 
well .before_they come to categorizing or labeling children. Let's 
find a mechfnism^i a means to get .in there. Let's not assume that '"^ 
politicians: are easily duped and we just^ha.ve to go along with some 
well ^practiced scheme of getting some money from "them. . We have not * . 

worked through the basjc conceptual problems ourselves nor have we;* 

communicated t^hem to other people. It seems to me we are going to 
have to think throygh how these contributions cai^ be*niade at early 
levels, how we c^n make contribution's iil large city situations and 
elsewhere without labeling. Not enough': pf'fs are doing the hard job 
•of thinking , it through and coming up with the alternatives and conmuni- 
cating these alternatives.-; I think we are on a dangerous journey. I 
mean.t what I said. Spedial education at best could return to the ' 
nineteenth century^ if we do not work through these " 
as well as politic^'lly and practically. 
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»*' ^ ' ^ ■ " * * * 

It^jias.becoiiie j'ncreaslng^ly obviQUf that there are a vaMety of ppob-lems 
or unsQjlved issues* related^ to early education for the handicapped." f . . 
Many of these Issues relate to program quality and appropriateness, ' 
These are issues tTo be- debat&d in research and teaching. settings, 
but I would like to "^address'a simpler issue - namely, why are so /' 
few programs available for preschool handicapped children? 

Lack of.'Preschool Prjgram Development ' ' , ' 

■ ' ' ' * ' ' 7"" 

Impressive evidence exists from thjld development research to.demon- 
.strate the loYig range impapt' of 'early ^e\perie'nces^ up(M the developing 
child. ^ This seems particularly true for the exceptional ghild Whose 
normal development may be- impeded, by a vari'ety of neurological in-r 
suits or physiol.ogical problems. In these instances, those basic 
skills and patterns of behavior that are learned njcire or less naturally 
by the nonhancfi capped child have to be deliberately pla'rined for handir 
capped youngsters and their famil ies in order for them to achieve the 
maximum of their remainfng talents. Despite this almost universat •. " 
understanding of the importance of early childhood years, 'such under-' 
standings have not been translated- into programmatic efforts on. a 
widespread baswis. ^ , - . 

A visitor from another planet would surely expect, knowing what 
we know, to see §xten^ive. resources and facilities, provided for the 
preschool exceptional child. . Wje. car) estitjiate. the total' number of 
preschool handfcapped in tl;>e United States as 1 ,187,000, only 38% of 
whom are receiving ^ome special service. So we ask ourselves. Why? 

. OfTe o£ the most popular, villains In a case of unfulfiMed desires * 
is tW^fe&eral government, but In this instance we can. hardly bVaflie 
the "Feds." . The Bureau of Education for The Handicapped has targeted 
resources in an organized and comprehensive program of research, 
training, a.major ^emonst»^ation arogratn, and strong technical assis- 
tance to build a continuing interest in the preschool handicapped 
child,. Much of what we know from a professiO|nal* education standpoint 
about programs for preschool exceptional children and their. families 
has emerged out of this major programmatic "initiative on the p|ir.t of 
one federal agency.*^ Yet until we^olve the structural problem's that 
leem to inhibit program development, seems unlikely that preschool 
handicapped children will benefit from the results^ of this work. as ^ 
mu£h as they ought to. " . 

Jursidictional Disputes ..... 

One major block has been the question-, To whom does 'the preschool . 
Mndicaajted child really belong? *The naive observer v^ould say the - 
child b^ngs to the family, but we all know that t?nat is not the 
real issue. Th.e real issue is* Does the preschoor handicapped child 



betdng to; the ' Depajrtnjent of" Human'Resojurces or to the Pepartmerit of 
Rub.lic "Insfructibn?" 'There j's a iurisJidtional djspute bf'major 
proportions tha-t is being.fihesseU at the present time by the simple 
straktegy of neither agency moving^ forj^ard to instltutional'ize such ' 
ser^ces./ Thus* programs j,f.or preschool children turn out tq be ' ' 
"demon^rati on" programs- or prograyis of'limi^ted duration with Uttle 
expectcrtlon of their continuance beyond a -certain end date. * 

• . • . 

I^wotild pfropose a .si.mple m.inded solution to such jurisdictional 
disputes and assign arbitrarily, in" a Solomon-like decision, the 
responsibility for handling handicapped children under 3 yea ^s. of 
age, to Departments of Human Re.^.ources around the ^country. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 'would thek] have'' the responsibility of 
dealing withAe exceptional youngstWs beyond the age of 3.. I am 
aware that sjch a" di vi sion of authority wcul.d hot always benefit every 
individual concerned, but it is. a way of assigning responsibility so 
that the officials can'go about the busijiess of planning programs,-" 
knowing that they will ha\>e the responsibility for their development 
an<l implementation »or? a continuing tyisis., „ 

^ '/Another structjural reason for the lack of program development may 
be. the. inabiHty, of 'preschool programs to integrate into one of the 
.major service bureaucracies either in the public schools or social 
services. Thus, the. strong im|3etus of, Public L^w 94-142 does not 
really fxtend over into the preschool age, and its impact is felt 
•mainly in the established bure'aucracy of the public schools. -^The^ « 
preschool incentive" gr^tnts have hardly been mot-ivation enough to' 
dramatically increase servi.ces to pjreschool hanclicappied children. ^ 
Harrassed schoor.admtfiistrators might even wish to avoid getting-' 
into preschool program issijfes on the grounds that they Blready have 
trouble. enough with indivTOualized education program's. 

Need for Different Strategies 

Another issue of major proportion involves the need to initiate a ', 
different kind- of strategy than we have been used t(#» in special 
'eidaCci^iW.-^-One^might contrast the clihical approach of dealing 
with -a, specific individual with the public health approach irr., 
dealing with children and family problems. Through the clinical 
approach .in w^iich most- of us were trained', individual children are 
identified as handicapped. They are carefully tested for 'strewfths 
and weaknesses. in "their developmental 'pattern, and a special program 
is designed- to. help the'yOLingsters* develop to the optimum of their . ' 
capabilities. The.c>inical approach assumes that all problems (Bssen- 
ti.alTy stem from, some, defect wflhin the child 'an<i that the child 
needs to! M- treated in.; an . analogous fa.s'hion to a child who has'""' ' 



some disease, 



But for condi tions sueh.ai^prfld;<nental retardation; orTbe.haYi oral 
disorders, a.different strategy might, in fact/ needed,, ^ne ' 
web strategy might" be a deliberate""attempt to eradicate conditions- - 
of poverty or family disintegration, ..out of 'which come the vast 
majority of children whojiave mild mehtal retardatibn" and mild 
behav|bra\. problems. i , ^ . 



, There seems .to be atjequate evidence that imRrpvement of tfie 
.family situation results -in improvement in the performance of young- 
sters. The review of Sameroff and Chandler (1975) indicates rather.. * 
clearly the negative synergistic effect of poverty Dpon ordinary i-ll- 
ness «nd crisis bpnditionS. When poverty^ is combined with an illness, 
catastrophic results can occur with the. child, whereas the same ^ 
. disease might leave middle-class ch"ildren relatively unaffected. • 
This- public health approach of Improving the th.ild through imprtiving 
the bac.kground" environment is foreign to oun spec-ia.l education back- 
ground and understanding, and we must xeac.h out to cultural anthropolo- 
gists, siDcitl9^^ists,- £fnd others/who have a firmer grasp of haw such 
larger . interventions fln this society can^ be made. | - ' , ; 

' • ' * ■ ' . ' ^ " •■ ■ • . • .; 

A professwional organization such as The Council for Exceptional 
Chi Tdren, Which envelopes a wide 'variety of discipl ine^, has a 
unic^Ue opportunity to bring forth a comprehensive plan. ' Therefore, 
,1 am sijiggesting that The Council for EJtcepti^nal Children initiate 
a multidisciplinary plan for. program initiation arid extension for 
preschool handicapped children. ' This plan would shape- a broader 
understandingvand base for what remains to be done to provide services 
needed by more than la .mill ion pVeschool handicapped youagsters. " 
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t)r. Ma^na'rcl Reynolds : One of Our major probj ems is that we tend . to'' 
•start Wght.off assuming that we have' a^static group, \hat^they are- 



clearly .identifiable in some clinicarsense, ariti that all we have^to 
do is look fdr definitive attributes of -the children. We have not 
gone beyond the clinical concept of the handicapped,, even in*the ' 
schools, let alone in the. fields 'of health an^ welfare. We tend td ^ 
■ ge.t.stymiejd./ "Nolice the great difficulties of the'Ust fa*<^years • . . • 
at the 'point of identif icatijon, all th<f arguments 'that, developed, 
and all the organizations that got involved ir> Tabeling children 
particularly iji these- tender early. years . . ' 

Now when we are deal ing with .characteristics that are not so 
obvious, .1 think that one of^our major problems, is thc^t' we have ndt 
learned abQUt approaches other than a strictly clin'ical approach. 
We have not lea>ned to communicate about children who are at high ' . 
risk. We have not learned to 'deal, v/ith accountability in a way »that 
has reduced the. rate and prevalence of problems in a community. 
■•We have a, big job in front of us tp educate ourselves- and to get ' • 
leaders and policy makers to- understan.^, concepts of children thaf 
risk funding systems that are more t)ri)'^ly framed, and^wjQich are' 
ecologically oriented. . . • f ( \, , X , 



s ■ - •• ^ 



Dr. Philip Jones : 1 find yobr papSr^'lqu.ite inifesti^g, particularly 
when you delvediinto the bureaucratic aspe'^s of tRe interrelationships' 
of yarious xjepajtmeft-ts, at tl^e state 'IjgveX. V^i/liave a^vfery J<ey. point 
there. However, I tfi^nk we are o\^r|jopking another , area of concern 
in. many, states that '^150 .get$.. into the bur^cra'lMc hessle within 
higher education. J,us^ whom does pr^schiJo'l iwidicWped child \ 
belong to? Who(p does* the c^rtific'^ti oil program, bel ong- to Within * 
the institutes of . higher learjlir\g? I| -it Hdme tt(;ohQmi,cs, Child , 
; Development.,^ S[;^j4;d a T Education or PuhllcVHeai'tfi'r This iVan is^ue 

that we defTfiit?l\ need tcf^addressn . / ' ' s ' ' 

* • • • ■ • • . ■ , . ■ i ■ f . - , ■ 

'We cannot blaiije the vilf^eds."" here eithef . I endorse your'posltioi; 
that the . federal g9Vernrl^ent*has been ivery Supportive of ear.ly child- 
fiood effdrts.. Ptrfel'ic Law. 94" 142- is written in such a^Vfay that\the/ 
state education agency , (5EA)_.ha^ the- ulttmate responsibil ity~T5>»^ 
.-program; development and program operation*^ The SEA's are monitored* 
•by th^ Bureau of Education for the .Handicapped in the Office of* 
Education. I think this is a critical factor. From that standpoint 
P". .L. 94-142 really did not shift responsibility. The SEA's had ^ 
this responsibility before and had not Jived up to H.; If you really 
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^want to.get thi$ i^ufe. up arvdVunnin^ I think 4he SEA Wvel ]$" 
• where ypu have to seek- it* out. < * ' ' ■\ • - ; 

- Mr. William deer :. 4t has' be«n unusu^T .'that* the. structur^'for^jriianag^- ». 
•/merit and. development of preschool chiJ4r^n has bperi ''primarily developed, 
•..'at; the federal' level before it. has been developeti els'iwh^re.* Jfie '„ 
< stj?u.Qture of administration," treatment, and educatW; has had a'hard^' ' 
time getting going among the state aducation agencies/" .'They are fcV'ob- • 
^a.bly the slowest group of putjlic servants to accept responsibH itV' of 
a new type. 'T^ere is simply not bui.lt into sta^e legis.-latures thte ^ . 



irycehtives for. starting new programs tha't "there are fn jthe fede/al 
government and ih local governments. Interested , citizens of local 
govQrnmenjt,s can -fteypowerful in getting things to* move. .But unfor- 
^ tunate ry those -same forces at state governmental levels have a ,. 
' di.fficult tjme pulling themselves together and getting on>with the 
' prograra. - . ■ ' " . • . ■ " ' \ * ' • 



\' ^ I. think you have to mount a moyement'as Jinj^.has suggested to*in 
. form §ver*y possible, public figure about the^ potential' productivity, • 
^ahd the cost' effectiveness of early -childhood ediication. 

7ls. Parthenia Smith : , I . would like to address the component thaf talks 
. . abo,ut social. " factors. In. many of the schools the mi nori ty children " 
' are the ones who are being classified and are receivirfg a. larger por- 
tion of special, education. I think that the lower economic groups in 
ou„r p^opulation must be considered a minor'ity, not anl ike a' racial 



'I 



\ 



m1no»»ity. We need to work closely with the human resources and many ' 
of our community support. agencies and public welfare agencies to see , 
what w^ 9'an do because, we are not improving social cgndntions. at this 
point in/ time. We mils t find same way to counsel parent*. We. must 
find soifie way to work with children who do. not have parents. We mu-st ■ 
fin/ soipe way to feed children, because th/e deprivation,of -low s'ocio- 
econorlwc children be'tweefi^ birth and .age 5 makes a lot of special educa- 
-tion iiacefliBnt necessary that would. not occur if we dealt.with those 
condi/tions j'-'^ - • . " • . . ' 

Dr. John Kidd ^ I see*many encouraging signs of involvment in early- 
childhood education for the handicappe^l: The mo.s.t|recent and perhaps 
most strikingj's. the resolution that appeared on tie floor of CEC's 
delegate asseiWly yesterday (Jfcncerning the prevention of mental re- 
tardation. The last paragraph of that resolutiori! called for the Cpuncil 
to actively supportHegislation that eliminates from the' environment 
those, subst^inces and conditions,* that produce disabling and handicapping 
conditions. ' 

* ' 

, I see this resplutfon. as an important historical .event arid it • 
•was so proclaimed froni the -floor by one of our speakers. . CEC a-sked 
the Division on Mental Retardation to study this^' resolution and bring 
back a recommendation. I . think- that move was notable and at the same 
time exhilarating. .. . ' 
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Dr. Merle Karnes:. I feel positive about th'e development of early . 
childhoost. education for the, handicapped. That does not mean I do 
not see a lot of issues and .unanswered questions. But when I think 
back, the big mqveme'nt was initiated in 1968 when ^th^ Early Child- 
hood Assistance Act was passed. The federal -.flovernmeht provided' u^' 
leadership, and in the last 10, years this program has grown- remarkably • 
all over the country. The federa? government typicaVi:/ fun^s.a pro- 
gram for about 3 years. and then says, "Goodbye. Good luck." Uhen ■ 
•the program usual ly. dies. 6n the vine.. But bui>t into thr Handicapped 
.Childre-n^s Early Education programs was the stipulation t;hat ^nyb^e ' 
i^ceiving a grant would have to. have- a funding agency. I. Iinderst3n^. 
^ry few of^them have.' terminated just because of the federal govern- • 
ment.. After 3 years the federal governmen| studied the^programs 
and funded the ej|mplary ones for. another 3 years. The parents have' 
been the stalwarfl behind the legislation. Perhaps,we need even more 
parent advogatesof young children. . , 

• ■ . * . - ■ • 

.1 am all for int,eragenc-y responsibility for young'children.^ I 
am concerned about, the. training. There is a great^shortage in'this 
field. I think we should encourage research on our acccruntabil ity 
and evaluation . Some of: theSe exemplary 'programs could-become mode-Is 
for.all special, education., Lastly, I am especial ly concerned about " 
those preschool handicapped children who have unusual -§i fts.. and 
talents^ We- have beeh sorely overlooking the needs oT these youngsters 
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4*iilliam Johnson: Speaking' from a school4.dministrator's point 



of view, .1 realize thfct these, are needed services and a responsibility 
that many schools should asjsume. are experiencing decreasing enroll 
ments now, so we^ have the s^jace for^r^hool programs , l?ut the money 
-lu ^Z^,^^ problem. In our .[Darticyl^r state pr'e.school funding is at 
th« 50/o level, so this ijieans the local school district has to make up 
the other 50% if they are to provide^ services . ♦'ff ten time5 the lack 
•of money prevents a school district from taking action . I think 
there has to be a cooperative endeavor. 

Dr. Galla(jher-'s Comments ; . I vould like to react to a number of the 
..comments because I think they helped enrich and broaden the discussion. 
Let md start v/ith May nard Reynolds' statements on the high risk popula- 
tion. It seems to me that we need to take, an approach similar or analo 
gous to that of the health professions and the insurance companies in 
regard to actuarial populations. We have populations in this society - 
that are at risk for he^rt disorder, or at risk for cancer, or at risk • 
for. .a large number of problems. We understand what the associative 
factors are 'for those conditions, but we do not know which individual 
in a particular gr^up is goirvg to'be struck -with the c^ondition. We.' 
have a similar situation in our field. We know the conditions that ' 
predispose youngsters to be at risk for educational problem?, butwe. 
cannot put our finger on which youngster wil 1 develop those problems. 
We cannot use our, critical identification.^ techniques and our prescrip- 
tive teaching/procedures because we do not know Which child is eligible 

♦ . » . ' ■ 



.when we are in the business pf trying to -pre vent deb 11 Ita.ti'ng condi- . 
' tioris,'we have. a different situation.^ Mayl^e the rules of'j^he game 

have to be.'thou'ght through, agay In. terms of who is and whb is not 

el i gi bl e for ,servi ees 'undej^ c^rtai h Ci rcgms tances . 

. Merle Karne^ mentioned parent.s. I th'ink' the rfi are 'two things- . ' 
that could s,timulc\ite thisjt^nd of integration between the professions 
.that everyone, wants io have happen. Certainly one of them is that the 
'parents could become active and literally say, "Lqok, you fight about 
something else, but do not fight. about my child. You get together' 
and settle this thjng and get services^to^hese children. '""^Pareifts' 
groups' have every right to do that and^ really hope they are suofcessful 

■ • ■ ^ ■. ; ■ ' ■ 

• Ab.out the' m^ter of who is responsible, there is no reason to 
belie/e just because the major administrative responsibility is in th^ 
area of human resources that the responsibility o^i^.educators is reduced. 
It simply means that "^ou must have some toinlstrative base for this 
sort of thing, ,1 have had the rare opportunity of working closely 
with the medical profession '^n th^ -l^t 9-years and. I am very optimistic 
'about the type of pediatricLabir th'a£?are being trained these days. I 
thMnk they are fi«e, carin^oHndividlials -and^ think that they are 
much more-ready to w(»;j< w™^^r^^ not as "mas^fe«5" 

doctors to subservApit* peepTfi', tfut in a teafaj-ttej'ationship v<her#^hey 
realize that^ they^drhot kiiow ev6i^ming^e(riathere arre other people ^ 
who can brin^^ 1v(npfbr*lin^ , factors to- l^ar upon a given/situation. 
There -is. no 'rea-son* why^we fhould hSve to'-say'' goddbye 1&*a11 those 
valuabtet profession^ f»;;«m°the sjarQ.\al>ji(*«Vk anc) raedjcal an|g health 
at*eas jOVt becaj>5^ tne'^res*choDl chiSsd is^p^ ttie- soj^e responsibility 
of thWsch^QoJ^yetem. We nee^J^^have^a except o/^3ritTiary- secondary 



responsibi-n ty^at ^l^ould fifwi^fe^n the in^w^j^ iver^' program 
Another observation IJwould like to mince "Tk ^<in^he.? "ea of soi 



'vatlon I ;would like 'to maTce ,«in -^he.? "ea of social 
policy, anal y si ^ ancf research^ 'ht the Universi tyj[>f •'North ♦Carolina we 
were fortunate to .ge^ suppbrKflrom the fiush found^'tion. to conduct a 
training program in social jpcriilcy aJta h^i.s' fpr'^bot1i mi;dc^)pe%r peopl.e 
and doc t(^l s'tudent's. » This invQlvesn:he integration of a program' 
from abflut 13 differenyajcademic departments sucb as political science, 
, economiV:s,'watarnal aryj child health,;pecliati»i6S, law, and ftducation.. , 
The goal of thfs.. program is "to bring what we know-^from academia to 
bear on major social policies and social issues. » The ^\ish Foundation, 
* inciderltall^, is also supporting cenl^ers ar Michi-g^h, at UCLA, and . 
at Yale. Our people'are doing studifeSron .the effect of citizen < 
participation in the policy of neighmprhood. health centers, the ■ 
effect of the Supreliie Court decisions on the child justice system in 
the United States, the effect of the one parent family on the develop- 
ment of the child, the effect of competency testS on exceptional 
children-, and a variety of studies of that sort. I think that what 
We are calllnci for here is ,a kind of policy analysis, not just of • 
children and children's development, but of what we know about organi- 
zations and bureaucracies, how in fact programs get initiated, and 
how we translate and, organiae the liealtl> delivery system, the • 



/ 



Wucatlonal systemi *and' tMe otwr sys 



.... - . .. systems in'our society - toward a . 

tpeqi/lc purpose. We should bring consultants who are specialists 
in organizatnonal . thepi;:y,rai)d; the structure, of buj^eaucracies and 

^?^!ri!"?.5L!i !l!?/!^^^'.J!?^^^®'^^r^^ ^^ve^ to- use the,benefit|'. 

since none of us*l 
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of'jthe w\^^oji. that is cottecliv^ly .avairable to us, 
.si)^glehan.dejf»^ has^all k n'e* to Hng tp^bea? on this -issue of • . 
e/ceptTpnal ehildren> ; /. ; . • . . ' . ' y. /. 

.hH'"-.^c!j["^^ ^t!"^^ l^^^^ ^^'^^ '"O"^ ^'^ t>oth a ^problem " ' ' * . • 'r 

?nf.L ?• ' ]^ck of money^is symptomatic 6f a lack bf .visible- • V 

interest and pressure. . I. do not see public school administrators' ' • '.. • • • 

II y-^^ .u^^ oppprtumty to initiate proflrams for preschool children,' ' ^ " 

handicapped. QV-fionhandicapped. Think of Se opportuni'ties they also- 

have to.start&early childhood programs for the gi f ted. * They are not 

fighting their. way to .the state, legis^lature to^ pTjSad for. those either ' . 

There is a reason for the Tack of monfey. It is "because all too few - 

pressure groups are pushing hard an legislatures to -provide that 

money. Publ ic Law 94-142 had a. number of prior versions, and the way ■ 

It came out, especially the- preschool part,, is somewhat reflective of 

.the pressures or the lack- of. pressures- that were laid an in thil 

?finiw^''^f ^° ^ ^° '''"^ people. to walk away and say, "Gee, * 

.It only we had-the money everything would be all ri.ght."- There is a 

reason why we do not have the money,, and we. need to think about that. * 

also. ■ ' ^ > • 
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Prologue 



A N€.W vINTERNATIONAii tOLE^iFOR •EC v 

* Samuel C. Ashcroft • , - 
.' Pea body"^ College 



. this is the international Year of-.ljhfe Child. 1979 presents unique 
^ op^&rtunitifes to celebrate "ctiiliJreEi., to focus gn critical needs ' 

of .chiia.ren, and to seek creaj;ive solutions to their p^ot)len\ so ' 
,. that all childqgn may mb.re fully achieve their potential. The 

United, Nations- .DecTar;at ion -.afe the Rights of the Child, provides ' 
. appropn'ate goals fdr the . International <|Year of .-the Child; Children 
■ have - • , ■ 

;. 'Theright^to affection/ipve, and understanding 
. The right to free education * . ' , 

. The right to fuTf opportunity for play and recreatign^ii 

The right to a jpame and nationality ■ ■ '§ 

■K.' . The. riqf^: to "special caf^., ,. if. .handicapped 

The, r/ght|:t.p be, among the first to receive relief in " 

< times .o'^^^isaster. ' 
The right to|l)^.a Lisef-tjl'>rtieinber of society an cf 
. , develop iftTl'i.vidual abilities- . .-^ ' ' . . 
■ The right, to be brought uj)_in,,a spiri-lr off peace and 
«MniverSa> brotherhood '■. ^-'^ 
. The right to enjoy these rights, regardl^e.ss of rac^, 
CO 1 or,. rsex, ..religion, national or socf^l origin. 

We in specia.l education have /a "SfJecial obligatfi-on" to children, 
particularly- tho^e who are handicapped and gifted. We have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to^Achieve progress, during the international - 
Year of the ChiJ^l. - In. the interest of promo.ting su<?h progress the 
;fOllo.wing proposals are made concerning CEC's interndtional' role. - • 

Premises 

.l.f Children who are handicapped and ,.chi,i dren who are gifted every- 
. whefre * would benefit from i^ncrease'd international cooperation and' , . 
activity in special education.' t " 

2. The United States has much to gain' as well as much toi contribute " • 
through .international coopetation. ' . . " 

3. Cte should provide leadership in: the deve^lopment, ot international 
activitie!5 in beKalf of excfeptional. children and. special education. ♦ 

4. CEC and the Foundation for Exceptional Children should work " 

in close cooperation In the development of an international program. 
The 'program should be a joint program 0^ CEC and FEC. , ? ^ ' 
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5. The internatipnaT progV'am dt ttie Council and the Foundation should 
in no way impair domes-ti,c pragrams of the Gouncil , or. the -Found'atlon 
rior diminish the . resources allocated -bs-ilrh em. , ■ • " 

•Introduction ■ ' ' < ' '': . . * . * 

The Council Yor Exceptional Children.' has a .distinguished hisjiory in 
services to exceptional children ahd special education at home, and 
abroad. .Until 1958 CEC was known ,as the 'Internatiotia] Council for, ' - 

• Exceptional Children. Ati that time, .in' prder •to;,focus*"its "efforts' 
on domestic programs and to maxirtiize J.ts credibility with the US 
Congress and "other governmental co.piponeats, -CEC dropped 'Mteroational 
from, its name ar>d. diminished^.the inter'MlDnal emphasis. IJow^n' 
the period .i/fimediately follAho the First World CongresVsOn fiture . > 
Special Education sponsoreiii^ CEC iiat.Stirlinc^, Scot! and » June,' 1978, 
it seems f it.tlag to make proposals for considerati^)n, concernin'g . 
CEC s international roles .".^The World Congress 'and; the resultijig 
publication, Interna1;iQnaT (Perspectives on Future Special Education . • 
(Fink, 1978). are milestones in the Council 's history of international 

^ctivity. Wdicated fo the International Year of the* Chi Id, 1-979, . 
the publication ineJudes drapers selected frPm more than 200 r,ecei,ved ' 
by CEC i:or^the World Congress. The text also provides a suwmiar^ • . ^ 

•of the deliberations of the Future$> Roundta&le/ the best thinking 
of special edacators from around" the worl4.- Included "are .12 Suggesteci.. 
Future Cooperative, International Activities-'&s:' w^l 1 as task- force v 

•recommendations regarding what could be done^to promote. the^educati.On 
of exceptional children' during antl following the^ Interna ti Qua 1 .Year" 
of . the Child. The 12 suggested activl ties are^^s. fol lows : ' '*^- 

. . \ ■. /" V ■ "■ 

1. The creation of an int^rgational worl d body 'cpncerning_the 
educattpn of exceptional children. . ^- •• 

2. The. creation 'of a Council o?<^World Organizations "o^)' the ' , . ■ 
education of the handicapped. ' ' , : ' ' ■ • * 

■ ■■'*'■-.■ A .■ . - 

.3. The creatibn o.f, an International .Qlearinghous-e on Research, ] " 
Information, and Materials. . ' ' ; ' * 

.4.. The planning and coj^M[|ir^f interhational fheetings including 
those which may be flMVaiYd/or regional:. 

5; The creation of an. irfternational competition for effective 
\ - practices and activities with subsequent dls^semina^tion of those: 
select-ed. . ^ . . . ' - .,.-'•."« 



6. The deviEn.opmen.t;;,pf internatipnal^peci-a,l educators: ,( in ter- 
ntitionalists) . ■■' ;. 

7. .The initiation of efforts, to encourage greater attention to ' 
/the" education of exceptional children, and- their needs by inter- 

■ nationargoverning 'bpdies.such as Ul'jESCQ, UNtCEF^, .and OAS, by 
. • uifdertaking such acti-vities as: * 



*a.. Strengthening and expanding their 'total efforts;, ■ 

. b;', Incof-poratilig the* rlfeedS^bf; exceptional childVAn \ 
, withrin the UN'ICEF sponsored Year ef the Child* . 

^,c. - Mpnitoring the implementation of and c6mpliance with 1 
the policies of 'suc\) bodies pertaining to exceptionJ« 
., ehiJ(jVen. ■ . ' 



\ 

1 - 



.8. .fhe production of a compreHensiye list and' description ofv « 
higher^education programMn specici.T- .education throuql^out * 
» the world. . , " ; ^ 

■ ' ■• / . -Y-' ^' ■ ' . " ■ ■ 

9. .. The identification and descriptioa of criteria for initial ' 
personhe-T selection and standards regarding training programs. 

10. The estab'lighment, of personnel exchange programls. ineludipq * 
researchers. ....... , ' . 

■ ' ' ■ . ■ »^ '«. ■ ' ■ ' * 

11. The creation of an international, ink tank" with»a limited '* 

. npber of participantsvfrom'each na.t^on to explore solutions to ^ 
-•p>^blems regarding the education of 'exceptioWyouth^. • 

12. the design and establishment of researcfv resource centers' 
in all nations. (Fink, 1978, p. 5) ^ 

■ * .-. * . ■■■ ■ -V ■. . - • ^ .. ■ 

■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ^- ■■ . X -.^ ^ ■ ■ . 

■ . It is graj>fying to^know that; theMeadership of . the. Counci 1 j ; - 
officers, as w^i;i as headquarters staff, have been engaged in preliminary 
steps, to implement son1§ of thfe recommended activllies. We* applaud'^ 
their intei/st in international efforts and the lYC. It is in the " ' 
interef^«rf stimulating further activity W the Council both for 

•;the In-terna-tional Yearvpf the ChilSi^>.4ni^o^ other long term fnter- 
n*t)ional rgles that; the following' issues are^ suggested for further 
-consideration-* * " » . 
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' ^'^oposals : . ' • \ . , ■ ' \ • " ■ • ' . ♦ > 

AH\0f the reconjmejjdattons of the' World Congress are' worthy of 
cdnsi deration. However., to attlntpt to implement every one would 
b^ovferly ambitious. The proposal presented here seem to' represent 
a reasonable and possib^* plan of Action.' - » ' • 

- * ■ " X ■ > 

, Th* Council fDr Exeeptiondl Children shQuld undertake a vigorous 
prcjgrain of deyelopment 'of interrwtional activities' cooperatively with* 
the Foundation fbr Exceptional Children and other domesjtic and. 'foreign 
ag^ncle^ A small headquarters Unit of . International Abt-ivities' 
should be establi5,hej| and staffe'd. /. , 

*To underwrite international ajctivitie^ that- would be pVomoted"* 
or implem«e^i)y the CfC'tinit ot\ International Activities, a plan 
should be developed to establish corporate membership f# various 
agencies, governmer^ts.,* and other entitles both in foreign countries 
and In the United States . . Corporate memberships would provlde'a ' 



single poi^i^bf contact fo.i^ cooperative 'and exchange efforts. wUh 
,other countries*^, ConDorate iTiembershi ps Should l?i mutual ly< understood 
encourage and to promote rather than to supplant the developmei]t 

of CEC-1 ike 'organization in othen countries^LUnits should be of 
'adequate size and number tdf provide subsUntial revenue- to support . ' 

ijiternational activities. The funds accTuing from corporate member- • 
.ships wouVd be used to underwrite'^'actrfvities including the exchange 
•of te'chnical Assistance with other cpunttH^T^NSupportijig developraent 
. of an International Clearinghouse for in^ijj|jawn on Teteching, Res&arch, 

and Service; encouragi,ng the. exc flange oyj^flpIRs, teachers, professors^ 

ar>d administrators; and initiating the ^PM^B^txcJj^nge propibed 

p/nor.ity should be,, given to the internaxion.^T e.xchahge qf infor- 
»mation. Efforts in this area were given impetus in 1970 when" a small 
con fere nee., of experts .from Denmark, .Finland, > Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States was convened in Copenhagen by'CEC'to discus's an inter- 
national excha'nge;of information^ in special education, the Executive 
DiYector df CE^^, tJ-fll iam Geer, who participated in that conference, 
F recently said, was years, ahead.of its time." the . time now seems 
right* for Y»a.!|lSicl impl,emen.tatipn of the fn'ternational Exchange Qf . 
Information in special education. This effort should be carefully 
started tp assure visible- ^ucce,ss aS a precursor to launching other- / 
international initiatives. Th^S^iandinavian agreement provides a 
I basis for the '^development in^thrs area . ' ' 

• . <^ ■ 

' The International. Activities program should provide. for the. 
exchange of technical assistance in- tl^iff admini stratlve organization 
of CE(J, as well as in the professional membership councils and 
divisions of\he 'organizatiorf. This will encourage the- ^velopment , * 
\of CEC counterpart organizations in other countries. In exchanging 
technical- assistance with countries desiring to. develop CEC counter- . 
. part organ*fzations, CEC ahd the Foundation shguld encourage the'deyel- 
opment of a World Copncil of such organizations, in accordance with ' 
tihe' recommendation from' the World Congress. " ' 

Strong support shoul.d also:be given to the proposal for Wprld 
.RegionaT Conferences in England and .South America currently^ being 
considered and explored, in ac^prdan'ce with, the recommendation from ' ,; 
the. Worl Congress Roundtable. As plans evolve for these Regional 
World Conferences- leading ultimately to a second World Congress in 
■special education, consideration, should be given to providing leader- 
ship for the ejStabli^hmelit of a. c-oncurrent International Year for . ^ 
Handicapped and Gifted Children. Consideration should be .given to 
prov-iding RpeCial auspices for this International Year to retain its 
, indepenjdence, yet to have it develop in such a way as to take advantage 
of any^^trength. that organizational support from other agencies 
might provide. ' - . ' - ► \ : '.. 

CEG's Internatibnal-vUnit shdUld serve as an 'advocate l/nd * * 
, facilitator fpr professionals irWsaeCial education T/^ho er^gage 
in work with other GountViesV- Professor Fi field of Utah- State 
University has proposed a project with Chile that could serve 



■as a prototype for demonstrating the possibilities for advocacy and 
faci >itation.- The InternatTonal Unit should not engage in the tnanagement 
dr^eontr^l. qj" such projects. (.ikewise it should disclaim responsibility 
for the success, benefits, failures, or detriments accruing from such„ . 
work. •■ ^ . • ' ^ . : ^ 

'« " • . » ' ■ ■ < • , < 

.As one, of its eiarly projects the Unit on International Activities 
should. undertake'the development of standards and guidelines for the 
exchahge of technical assistance » and/ the exchange of information,, 
students, teachers, professors, and administrators'. . 

Tjie Unit shotfld become a source of technical assistance to * » 
American professionals who have opportunities to' work w.ith-other 
countries. It could provide linkage and advocacy with other agencies 
and become a source of technical assistance in special education. 
Examples of such appropriate agencfles would be Partners of the Americas, 
The Agency for^, Irjternational Development, the Peace Corps, various ^ , 
United Natiops'agencies and similar public and private groups.^''. 

r ■ . * ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

CEC's Unit on International Activities should solicit ifrom CEG's 
'membership voluntary filing of information on international .activity 
in which itiembers engage. Thus, CEC should build an extensive file 
of reports writ teji by professionals working abroad; facilitate the 
publication and exchange of such reports; provide information regar;din9 
National planning In other nations; and develop a "talent bank"- 
consisting of a list pf' professionals with various competencies that 
•can be referred> to countries requesting. assistance. f 

Siiminary . ' - • ^ . ^ ' ' . . . ' 

Iji summary, CEC should consider the followin,g recomnendations: ; 

1 . Undertake a vigorous program of international activities 

"cooperatively with the Foundation -for Exceptional Children and 
other domestic and forei^gn agencies. 



2'. Finance international activities through a plan for corporate 
membership. ■ ^ ' . / / ^ ' 

3. &ive priority to the development of a program of internationaV 
. exchange of information.' . , ■ . 

4. Provide for the Exchange of technical assistance in various 
areas of endeavol and- to ericouaage the development of GEO 
counterpart o|adi|izations^ in otner countries'. ' ' ^. 

5. V Wprk toward development o^ a world council of CEC-like organizations 

■ ♦ V ' ■ ' 

6. Provide Strong support to the propositi . for World Regional 
Conferences in England and South America. " 

I ' ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ "I 

•7. Plan for a second World Congress in special education. 



I 



8. Give consideration to the development of anMnternational Year, 
for Handicapped, and Gifted Children to'cointide with the second 
World Congi^ess. ^ 

^ . r ■ ■ ^ . ' 

.9. Serve as an advocate for and facilitator of activities of 
professionals in, special education who come to work with the 
United States or who go to work in other countries. . 

10. ^^Develop standards and guidelines for the excha.nge of '4:echnical 
assistance for internatioijal activities. ,* ' 

11.. Serve as a clearinghouse for information on international 
activities of profess^fbnals working abroad. 

It would be appropriate for CEC in cooperationyith the 
Foundation for Exceptional Children to inaugurate aiiew program of 
international activities -in this the International /ear of the Child, 
I solicit the support of past presidents of CtC ari^ FEC and the ' 
past presidents- of CEC chapters, federations, provinces, cpuncfls, . 
and divisions to join in support of a program to help handicapped 
and gifted children and youth 'achiev^ their full potential. 
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' • DISCUSSION . ■ 

■ ■ ■ : ' ■ 

Dr. Romaine Maekie : We must* keep abreast in some official way with 
develppments in other countries! Actually, we are obligated to do 
so. A good momentum is underway with the cooperation between CEC i 
and the European Association for Special Education. (fASE). 

Also we must recognize 'and work with UNESCO, which does have 
a center for the' handicapped;* I would like to see what we can do 
to throw our resources behind^ them, too. I am all for CEC and the 
Foundation for Expeptjonal Children going international because we 
have a lot to learn from other people. and we have a good deal to ' 
give to them as well . 

Let \js remember that education developed in a culture and it 0 
reflects the cul tyre' in which it developed. Ours is different from 
anyone else's. These differences will be very interesting to us as 
we move more and more into interqatipnal activities. I hope that \' 
we will take more leadership>espohsibll ity . I' think it would be' \ 
a very great endeavqri»_-- — • A 

Dr. Wyatt : Dr. Jones is on the Board of Director's of the Foundation 
Would you like to comment on the Foundation, Phil? ■ ^ . 

Dr. Philip Jones/ Sar, I theoretically support the kinds of things 
you are saying. I suppbrt the notion of the corporate membership, 
but I think that unfortunately we in CEC have gone off in too many ' 
directions at time! and'got ourselves overm6rtgaged, on a financial 
basis. Certainly | would like to see world wide cooperation. But I 
guess I would come back and aU, "Are the structures already in 
pT^fce?" Romaine mentioned UNESCO. You mentioned IRSEN. Are these 
structures that we can work within? From the standpoint of CEC 
developing an international unit within the headquarters offite I 
think it is not linlike many of the new ventures we get into^'withiri 
CEC- Could we not' talk about all of the units deygting a little 
attention to that component as opposed to having one fixed point, 
that WQuld need to be staffed and would cause dollar outlay? 

* 

We did talK a few ydars ago aljout establishing international 
divisions'. Ohe of the reasons people wanted to create ar) inter- 
national division was So that there could be something like the 
Jfllorld Congress. I think we demonstrated you do not need a division 
on international special education to have a World Congress. Al- 
though I do not see a World, Cp^aress on Special E-ducation happehing 
every year,^ I thi^k that is something that come^^round periodically 
and is very valuable. Mayb^ working through these other structures 
and Agencies CEC. should be-i/volved in that, certa<in.ly should be 
participating in that.- j(ktt question the f iscai: commitmerit .at- 
this*poiiit unless we fino^a wealthy benefactor who could underwrite 
the costs involved. 



^ Sjo, t'hatvis where I am. If may be a hard nosed approach. I ^ 
see a lot of^value in it, but I thirik we .have a real iiscal problem 
within CEC'if we .keep. trying to do everything for everybody. 

Dr. Wyatt : Parthenia, you participated in the Roundtable^DisQusslon 
in Scotland. Maybe you h$ve some impressions 'you \^ould like to share, 

Ms. Parthenia Smithj The' one thing that I found so stimulatir^'Tnd 
so enlightening was the conclusion pf the Roundtable'that every' . 
country represented had bas.ically the .^ame^roblems and the same . 
..priorities. It has led me to believe, that CEC must develop some 
,medianism by which an international e)^change can take place, espe- 
cially in research and in the exchange of ideas an^l professional % 
peV-sonnel..- I think that the intenpational- unit in CEC would not 
necessarily have to be a unit in a concrete sense as,- fOr example,' 
the publ ications* or conventions* units are. But it could' be a unit 
,in the sense that it provides a' mechanism by which we can accomplish 
th^-goajs that we arftr striving to actomplish. It means utilizing . 
some already established agencies and .organizations such as founda- 
tions. ^^'I fee} that Sam has outlined a plan here ttiat we can take 
back to CEC, and given CEC's present resources, see how we can. in- 
tegrate these particula'r ideas into the concept of an international 
unit, and go from there. , • . - 

The Roundtable was a fantastic thtng. ! think it established 
a base' from which^we can move forward. ^ "would encAurage everybody 
to get involved. .in an international perspective. Some 'of the place- 
ments of -children in special programs is. a result of their, foreign 
background.' The United S.tates is getting more and more' children 
. fr^im other countries-.or from other cultural backgrounds that -have , 
'^ difficulty fitting into our American educational system. Therefore, 
/^vth^y areybeing classified or labeled as "needing .special services, 
tf thd Unitefd States can incorperate into its educational system 
ipo re, 'un dens tangling and knowledge of international education, we may 
. reduce the number of children receiving 'Ipecial echication merely 
becAU^iS'Of i^heir cultural differences. 



4r. Jbhn -Kidd| " 
V. itie^ti^rship' to 



Sam asserted that the constitution of CEC restricts 



hi ted states citizens or residents and Canadians-' 
In" fny /rec.olleHtioh,-tiie constitution, refers to the United States 
and Ganada onjry One time. That has to do with, exceptional children' s 
.education in /ttie Uni^ted Staffs and Canada. I think the. restriction 
'♦of mel^)ersMl> to the Uflited States and Canada -came about (a) through 

the rl']cent iMistabUity, in th§ international fiscal markets and the 
' diX-j^huH^l^-gf ey^ trying to keep track of. international memberships 
-;rrand (,b) a; decision by the executive comtr^lttee, Who simply announce 
that it, is essentially a constitutional matter.' 

^ I } This J^eads me to what I hope is^a constructive comment. The 
\(ery nature of our^professions and our^lives and our corrmitment says 
1 we woutd-4<|<e t«) hejp all- kinds of children everywhere^ ,But our legal 



and fiscal responsibility says that to what ever extent 'we get i-n-. 
volved in international affair^ we should befguided by the probaBle 
v-benefft to the children back here in the United States and Cahada. 
An(i I think appreciable benefits can accrue to our domestic programs. 
The Dividyon on Mental Retardation requested the editor of our 
.journal, Educati^and Training. of the\Mental ly Retarded^ , to seek 
out and utilize appropriate materials on the international aspects 
of educating mentally retarded individuals^ So we are beginning 
to get involved.- " «. /» ' ■ 

'■ ' ' ■ ■ - ■ . , ■■ \ ' 

Dr.. Wyatt : f^rTe? you were^in jcntUnH, tnn ' .. - 

Drt Merle Karnes.: I thoroughly ^^njoyed- attending and participating in ' 
^ the World ^Congress and I want to thank Sam- for sharing with' us his ic|;eas 
and recommendations. I think we*hav*e to think much longer and plan most 
thoughtfully as .to how to get more involved in the international scene'. 
We would not want to pull apart by any divergent thinjcing. Funds tieeded 
to carry out the ideas would not necessarily have to come directly" from 
CEC and the membership. I,f we worked out a viable' plan many, sources of 
funding might help us implemer^t 'it, * 

.1 jotted down here an idea about CEC including information in 
their publications on exemplary programs and research tn other countries" 
John has, just mentioned that the Division on Mental Retardation is 
-jjji^ng the very same thing. This might be something the Foundation 
could really, spearhead and promote, or at least some acti>ities of the 
Foundation could focus on. deyeloptng close internationaJ^'ties. And it 
occurred to me that we have had many students" and leaders from other 
countries visit the programs in this country. We already have a network 
of friends all 'dver the, globe that might be yer^ interested aod could' 
seek funds in their own countries. So we would riot have to db it all by 
ourselves. In fact it is riot going to be effective if we think we are 
g^ng to take over and carry the ball for all activities of in inter- 
national nature. That would be opposed to a cooperative effort. .. > 

Dr. Mayhar«i Reynolds : We would have to appraach^ our problems in' some 
very different contexts than we are accustomed to here in the States,.. 
We would'have to deal with mental retardation, beha'vior problems, and 
learning disabilities in the broadest possible kind of framework. Hei^e 
there would be another reason for us, to th'ink awfully hard •bout some 
of ^he^ things we discussed earlier this^ morqil^g - concerns of health* 
soc^'al welfare, economic development. 

Dr. Wyatt : Any more comments from the participants?. ^ 

Dr. Mackie : Throughout all of our discussid'ns today I h,ave been think- 
ing more about general education. How much have we as a prbfe'ssfon 
changed general education? ^ We ought to think about this. What kind of 
environment ^ave We created for all children? How can we f osier more 
interaction between general and special education? How milt h has' it 
grown? How ^nuch^ have we grdwn?, ; ' . 1. ' r 

Dr. Wyatt: That may be a topic we ought to bring up in our planning 
session for next year's Stalesfti^p's Roundtable. We are just about to 
•move to that /jnless there is a comrtient' from the audience. 
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